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TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS, SUPERINTENDENTS, 
AND PASTORS : 


Tue first number of a new monthly is before you. It is late in appearance, 
because circumstances led’to the conclusion that its publication had better be 
postponed till January. But as soon as the “Sunday-School Lessons” appeared, 
friends said they must have the promised publication for teachers, to accompany 
them. Accordingly, “copy” was hastily prepared, hastily printed, and here is 
the result. 

The need of a good journal for Sunday-school teachers will be generally 
acknowledged. Whether this will prove such, and be serviceable to you, will 
depend upon various circumstances. All that can be said now is, that it is in- 
tended to make it as efficient a helper in Sunday-school work as your co-operation 
and the means furnished will allow. ; 

- It will be published in connection with “Sunday-School Lessons,” and will 


_ give all needed explanation in regard to the lessons, suggestions in regard to 
‘methods of using them, and such information as will enable the teacher to be 


fairly prepared to teach them. It may, also, find space for something in regard 
It is surely in its heart to do its utmost 
to awaken an interest in the religious education of the young, and to make that 


interest helpful in practical ways. 


It must be impressed upon your minds and hearts, however, that what it is to 
be, or whether it is to be or not, depends upon you. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


Tue Board of Managers of the Unitarian 
\Sunday-School Society have had in con- 
templation for some months the issuing of 
a series of Sunday-School Lessons. The 
time for the commencement of such a work 
was a subject of some consideration. I 
was finally decided to commence in Octo- 
ber an introductory series, running through 
the rest of the year; and; in January, 


' a more extended series. 


The sheet for October, containing four 
lessons upon the Bible, has been issued. 
The subjects for November will be Abra- 
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ham, Moses, Joshua, and Samuel; for 
December, David, The Ten Lost Tribes, 
Isaiah, Nehemiah, and a summary of 
Jewish History. ; 

It seemed very proper to devote the first 
four lessons to the Bible, the great Christian 
text-book, upon which all our instruction 


i rests. 


The nine lessons to follow are Cevigned 
to bring out prominent events in Jewish 
history, to mark the changes in Jewish 
government; and this, as far as may be, 
by giving a distinct idea of some of the 
principal characters, and the functions of 
their various offices. 
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A mere abstract of history is worth but 
little. But a few distinct historical pictures 
will do much towards making all history 
intelligible. They mark, also, points in 
time, and in the regular sequence of events, 
into connection with which may be brought 
other facts of history, as they shall be here- 
after learned. 

The particular object in view, as far as 
these lessons are concerned, is to open the 
way for the study of the New Testament. 
The allusions to the events recorded in the 
Old Scriptures are so numerous in the New, 
— the new state of things being a develop- 
ment from the old, —it is quite important 
that the leading features of the old should 
be distinctly outlined, that the new may be 
the better understood. 

The plan to be followed next year has 
not been fully decided upon. Our own idea 
is, first, to give a few lessons descriptive 
of Palestine, of the character of its people, 
their forms and customs, every-day life, 
&c., at the commencement of the Christian 
era; and then to take up the life of Christ, 
and follow it as closely as we can to the 
end, presenting the actual Jesus, as well 
as it can now be done, to the mind and 
heart. 

This seems to us the best of all ways to 
_ teach the young those lessons of truth and 
love, of morality and religion, which we 
desire above all else to have learned in the 
Sunday school. Lessons upon abstract 
subjects avail but little in comparison with 
lessons drawn from a life. Christ, with the 
children, with the lilies, with the sick and 
suffering, with the sinful, at the well, in 
Gethsemane, on the cross, — teaches better 
than all philosophy, wins the heart more 
quickly and surely than even the most elo- 
quent statement of abstract truth. 

Whether such a course would require 
one year, two, or three years for its 
accomplishment, would depend upon the 
plan adopted. It would seem to be better to 
bring the record of his life within the course 
for one year’s study, and to take up his 
addresses and conversations afterwards. 


A series might follow upon the Lives and 
Work of the Apostles. Such a series would 
naturally lead into ecclesiastical history. 

There is no difficulty in laying out a 
systematic course of study for many years. 


course for our Sunday schools, as at present 
organized and conducted. We hope all 
interested in this great work will freely 
communicate to us their ideas in regard 
to it. 

The lessons issued may not be found so 
well adapted for class work as is desirable. 
Any criticisms in regard to them, any 
suggestions of improvement, will be thank- 
fully received. 


MANNER OF USING THE SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


In the preparation of these lessons, the 
whole school, with the exception of the 
Infant Class, has been had in mind. It 
will be noticed that a part of the questions 
have been printed in more prominent type. 
These questions are designed more par- 
ticularly for the younger classes. The 
older classes can take, in addition to 
these, the questions in fine print. 

Each teacher must exercise her own 
judgment in regard to the lesson to be 
assigned, whether it shall be the whole, or 
only a part. Perhaps a very few questions 
will be enough for the youngest classes. 
Some classes can take all in the full-faced 
type; some, these and a part of the ques- 
tions in small type; and others, the whole 
lesson. 


be put and answered in a mechanical way. 
The mere answering of the questions would 
Jeno to but very little. They are in- 
tended to suggest thought, to lead to con- 
versation. It is hoped they will be found 
an assistance to both teacher and scholar, 
in getting at and expressing distinct ideas. 

The object of teaching is primarily to 
awaken the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
faculties to activity. This requires to a 


The difficulty is in hitting upon the best ° 


Then, again, these questions are not to ° 
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certain extent the imparting of knowledge, 
and it requires a great deal more than that. 
It is the imparting of knowledge with a 
purpose, or the leading into knowledge in 
such a way as to gratify and arouse the 
mind and heart. 

If the teacher has reason to think that 
what she wishes to reach and have ex- 
pressed is already in the child’s experience, 
let her question him in such a way as to 
bring it out. If, on the other hand, she 
has something to impart to him which is un- 
known to him, but still within his capacity 
to receive, let her talk with him in such a 
way, and question him in such a manner, 
as will lead him to desire it, and, if pos- 
sible, to ask for it. To make teaching 
most effectual, the mind must be kept 
awake, and the heart interested. 

Above all, let each teacher beware of 
attempting too much. The one point, or 
two, three, or more points to be insisted 
upon in each lesson, should be carefully 
selected; and to that, or those, the class 
should be closely held. 

Every teacher must have noticed how 
easily the minds of the scholars glide off 
from the subject under consideration, and 
carry the conversation into other channels. 
Some proper illustration, for instance, is 
brought in. But that illustration suggests 
a question in another direction. That is 
answered. The answer leads to more 
questions, and soon all are engaged in a 
discussion quite foreign to the subject of 
the lesson. It often requires considerable 
firmness and adroitness on the part of the 
teacher to get the scholars, and their in- 
terest also, back to the subject. But it is 
absolutely necessary that the teacher have 
full control, and that she allow neither her- 
self nor the class to be drawn off from the 
lesson in hand. 

The Scripture reading with each lesson 
is not designed to interfere with the regular 
devotional exercises of the school, but to 
serve as an introduction to the class-lesson. 
When the opening exercises are finished, 
let the superintendent call upon the school 
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to repeat the leading or motto verse. He 
can. then make a few general remarks in 
regard to the importance or nature of the 
lesson, and the Scripture reading may 
follow. The attention of all will then have 
been drawn towards the lesson, and the 
teachers can proceed with the class exer- 
cise. 

The time allotted for the Sunday-school 
session is generally one hour and a quarter. 
A good division of this time will be as 
follows: fifteen minutes for the devotional 
exercises; ten minutes for the Scripture 
reading, and the superintendent’s remarks ; 
forty minutes for the class lesson. Of 
this forty minutes, let the first five be spent 
upon the preceding lesson, recalling the 
important points, and endeavoring to have 
them fixed strongly in the memory; thirty 
minutes upon the assigned lesson; and the 
last five minutes upon the following lesson, 
explaining its nature, calling attention to 
the most important questions, and showing 
how it may be Studied. Let the teacher 
be fully prepared for this, that no time be 
lost. Then there will be left ten minutes 
for the closing exercises, which may be 
mostly spent in singing. 

We have allowed no time for exchanging 
library books, trusting that the scholars 
have been, or soon will be, in the habit of 
being at school early enough to attend to 
that without trenching upon the regular 
time of the session. When the Sunday- 
school session is but: one hour, of course 
the time assigned for each exercise must 
be correspondingly reduced. 


ONE LESSON FOR THE WHOLE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Dear Brother Kneeland : — 

You ask me te put in print my notion 
about the system of one lesson for all the 
members of a Sunday school, and to illus- 
trate it by personal experience. I comply 
with your request as briefly as possible. 

A lecturer or preacher or orator ad- 
dresses his whole audience, young and old, 
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ignorant and educated. One word reaches 
this man, another that woman, a third some 
child. Here, a metaphor hits; there, an 
argument. The speaker adapts his whole 
discourse, as well as he can, to a pro- 
miscuous audience. 

This is precisely what the one-for-all 
Sunday-school lesson aims to do; viz., to 
reach all present at the service with certain 
truths. 

To accomplish this, eight steps are neces- 
sary in the Sunday-school work : — 

1. The lesson, with hints for its learning, 
is given out at some previous time. 

2. It is studied by pupils and teachers at 
home. 

3. It is made the subject of conversation 
at a teachers’ meeting, and all questions 
and hints are set down for future reference. 

4. On the Sunday appointed, the lesson, 
if from the Bible, is read together by the 
superintendent and school, like a responsive 
service. It secures attention, for the su- 
perintendent to read only half of each verse 
(endeavoring to stop at sensible places), 
letting the school respond with the other 
half. 

5. The superintendent, or, better still, 
the pastor (if he is willing, —as he ought 
to be, —and able to take the duty), gives 
a general, unwritten lesson to all present 
on the subject for the day. He asks ques- 
tions, drawing upon general knowledge, 
or to be answered from the text. He tells 
stories illustrating it. He gets answers 
somehow, now from the younger, then from 
the older. Suggestive questions are put 
for future consideration. Behind him are 
maps upon which to point out places, and 
a blackboard to put words, questions, and 
diagrams upon. Then there are a few big 
pictures, if the school can afford them. 
This is the main work, and reaches the 
whole school in some degree. 

6. The teachers then take their classes, 
and with them cover the ground just gone 
over, only more minutely if possible; 
ascertaining if what has been said has been 
understood, clearing up obscure points, 
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and reiterating the more important. Bible 
Class and Infant Class consider the same 
theme as the other classes; their teachers 
taking up the points best suited to the age 
and acquirements of their classes. 

7. The lesson is reviewed by superin- 
tendent or minister the next Sunday, and 
the special questions asked on the Sunday 
previous are specially brought up for in- 


‘vestigation. 


8. Quarterly, or semi-annually, or yearly, 
at a special service, in presence of all who 
care to come, the school is briefly reviewed 
in its whole course of lessons since the last 
public Sunday. 

Some of these steps may be inexpedient 
in some schools, but only step third can be 
safely omitted. 


Personal Illustration. 


Our school this year is considering the 
forty-six parables of Jesus, using one each 
Sunday, and sometimes two short ones, 
with occasional reviews. On Sunday, 
August 18, we study the ‘‘Good Shep- 
herd” in this way. ‘The lesson for the day 
is designated on the year’s schedule. 

Taking it for granted that all have looked 
it carefully over at home, and that the 
teachers especially have done their duty, 
the minister, with the school, reads alter- 
nately, half and half, the passages John x. 
1-18 and 26-28. Testaments still open, 
the minister asks questions, urging all to 
answer, and answering himself. Here are 
specimens of these inquiries : — 

What does. verily mean ? 

Who is *‘ I” in verse one ? 

What is the difference between a ‘‘ thief” 
and a ‘‘ robber” P 

What is a shepherd ? 

Are the Father and the Shepherd the 
same ? 

What is a porter ? 

What is a hireling ? 

He talks about the Chinese method of 
driving geese; the porters in Parisian 
buildings; oriental customs with sheep; 
wolves; how animals and men recognize 
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familiar voices; the willing death of Jesus ; 
and the selfishness of hirelings on a farm 
and in shop or house. , 

The following questions are suggested 
for special consideration, but not now fully 
answered : — 

Who commanded Jesus to lay down his 
life P 

What makes service unselfish ? 

Why could not Christ’s sheep be plucked 
from his hand ? 

Who and where are the sheep ‘not of 
this fold” P 

Turning to the blackboard, with the help 
of answers from the school, the minister 
puts upon it a diagram like this: — 


Goop SHEEP. | FOLD. | HIRELING.| FLEES. 
SHEPHERD. 
Christian | Heaven.| The Selfish | Gives 
Jesus. Believers. ne up the 
Cause. : 
Door. How? 
Jesus. “T am the Way, Truth, and Life,” 


Now the classes separately take up the 
parable with their teachers. The special 
questions are talked over and answered. 
It is well to write them on the board. The 
chief points are enforced, and explained 
to each pupil singly, if necessary. 

The teacher of the Infant Class tells her 
children how their cats, dogs, and chickens 
are known by pet names, and lambs also; 
and how Alpine shepherds attract the 
mother sheep up the heights by carrying 
their lambs before them; how Jesus knows 
his followers by name, and God his chil- 
dren; and, finally, how Jesus was killed 
like a good shepherd at his post, while the 
hired servant, who loves not, leaves the 
lambs to be the prey of the wolves. 

Meanwhile, in the Bible Class, the min- 
ister takes up the profounder subjects of 
the parable : — 

How does Jesus give eternal life, and 
what is it? 

Was it harsh and untrue for Jesus to call 
all teachers who came before him ‘thieves 
and robbers”? 


How is Jesus both Shepherd and Door? 

Had Jesus absolute life and power in 
himself ? 

Were the Jews blamable for their un- 
belief? 

What is it to ‘‘ perish” ? 

On August 25, there is a brief review of 
this lesson; and then it is, or should be, 
explained that the ‘‘ other sheep” may be 
other nations, or the dwellers in other 
planets; that Jove makes unselfish service ; 
that Jesus had power to follow the path 
to the cross, or to take another; that he 
obeyed God; that his sheep are his because 
God gives them to him, and therefore safe ; 
and that evidently the Father in the passage 
is not the shepherd. ‘Thus old and young 
study the same lesson, and may profit by 
it. In October, these parables will be 
cursorily reviewed, at the Anniversary of 
the school. 

Of course, in this sketch, the ideal is 
presented; but an ideal that has been 
partially realized in owr school, and may 
be more perfectly in every school, if all 
interested will do their duty. 

Yours, fraternally, 


J. H. Wicern. 


LESSON I. 


Brein this lesson as simply as possible 
with the younger classes. Take up a book: 
What do you call this? The answer may 
be, ‘‘Hymn-book.” Take up another: 
What is this? ‘‘ Testament.” What name 
can you apply to each of them? ‘‘ Book.” 
Do you always know a book when you see 
it? How can you tell a book? Did you 
ever see a book without any writing or 
printing in it? What do you call such a 
book? If you want a book to read, would 
you get a blank-book ? 

How do we get reading in books? 
‘* Somebody writes a story or something 
on paper, and sends it to the printer, and 
he prints it on sheets of paper. Then these 
sheets are made into books, and we can read 
what was written and printed.” What is the 
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person called who wrote what was printed ? 
What was the paper with the writing on it 
called? Have there always been printed 
books for the people to read? Before it was 
found out how to print books, what did they 
have to read? To some questions it may 
be necessary to give the answers. All, for 
instance, may not know the word ‘‘manu- 
script.” 

The scholars will naturally be much 
interested in whatever is told them in 
regard to books before the invention of 
printing, when, instead of printers, there 
were copyists. They can see how much 
more expensive books must have been, 
and that only the rich could possess them. 
The form of the manuscript can be explained 
tothem. Some reference book in the library 
may have pictures of the ancient rolls, which 
can be shown them. 

A few questions in regard to books they 
have read will lead them into some notion 
of the true value of books. It may be said: 
Here is a little book that contains a funny 
story. It will make you laugh. Would 
you like to read it? Suppose, instead of 
being a story-book, it was a book that 
would tell you where you could easily get 
as much money as would last you all your 
life, would you rather have it than the 
story-book? Suppose, again, that it’ was 
a book that would show you what to do to 
lay up treasure that would not only make 
you very happy while you lived on earth, 
but make you happy for ever in the world 
beyond, would you not value it much 
more ? 

Now, take up a Bible. What is this? 
What does the word mean? Would that 
imply that there is no other book equal to 
it? Read the first page. What is the first 
page of a book called? What does ‘‘ Holy 
Bible” mean? What does it say it con- 
tains? What does ‘‘ translated” mean? 
What does ‘‘original tongues” mean? 
Let this be fully understood: and then the 
children can be carried back to the writing 
of one book, and then another some years 
after, and another still later, and so on 
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through a thousand years, till about twenty- 
three hundred years ago, when these were 
brought together in one book, and made 
what we now call the Old Testament. 

Then, after Christ had lived, there were 
written by different men four accounts of 
his life, and letters were written by his 
apostles telling what he taught; and an 
account of what the apostles did was 
written. These manuscripts were col- 
lected about fifteen hundred years ago, 
and made into one book, which we now 
call the New Testament. The two Testa- 
ments together make the Holy Bible. 

In some such easy, familiar way as this, 
the scholars may be kept interested, and 
led into a fair notion of the way in which 
the different portions of the Bible were 
written, and were finally brought together 
to make one book. Every teacher will 
have methods of her own, and much to 
throw in to enliven the lesson, and quicken 
the interest of her scholars. Whatever 
plan is adopted, let it be clearly arranged 
in the mind beforehand. 


The Septuagint. 


The Septuagint is a Greek version of old 
Hebrew Scriptures made at Alexandria, in 
Egypt, about 280, B.c. It is not really 
known under what circumstances it was 
made, nor who made it. It is undoubtedly 
the work of several hands, as some parts of 
it are much better done than others. 

One story is that Ptolemy Lagus, or Su- 
tor, one of the Grecian kings of Egypt, 
wished a copy of the Jewish Scriptures for 
his Alexandrian Library. He applied to 
the Jews at Jerusalem, and they sent him 
seventy elders, well skilled in Janguage, to 
translate for him the Hebrew Scriptures in- 
to Greek. He shut up these seventy men 
in seventy separate cells, and commanded 
each to make the translation. They didso; 
and when they came together and compared 
their work, it was found that they all agreed, 
word for word. 

Another account is that King Ptolemy 
sent an embassy, with large presents, to the 
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High Priest at Jerusalem, and obtained 
from him a copy of the Scriptures and in- 
terpreters, six from each tribe. That these 
seventy-two interpreters conferred together, 
and produced the translation in seventy- 
two days. 

Neither of these accounts is now received 
by Biblical scholars. It is probable that 
the many Alexandrian Jews, unfamiliar with 
the Hebrew, desired a Greek translation of 
their sacred writings. The work of making 
such a translation was commenced, and 
from time to time carried on to its comple- 
tion. Septuagint is from the Latin sep- 
tuaginta, seventy. The name was undoubt- 
edly suggested by what has been related 
above, or, as some say, because of the ap- 
proval of the work by the Jewish San- 
hedrim at Alexandria. 

This version came into quite general use 
among the Jews, and is the one quoted 
from by the New-Testament writers. 


The Vulgate. 


It would seem that some time in the 
second century a Latia translation was 
made of the Scriptures. Nothing is known 
in regard to the circumstances attending its 
production. It is thought to have been 
made in Africa rather than in Rome. 

In the fourth century in Italy, there was 
a révision of the old Latin text, or a part 
of it, producing a version which was known 
as the [tala. 

The Latin text, however, had become 
greatly corrupted, and there were so many 
different readings that there was a want of 
authority in the various copies. Jerome, 
feeling the necessity of a more correct and 
authoritatyve version, applied himself to a 
thorough revision of the Old Latin, trans- 
lating the New Testament from Greek man- 
uscript. He then revised the Old Testament, 
translating from the original Hebrew. This 
work occupied him fourteen years, and was 
completed in 404, The Old Latin versions 
were by degrees displaced and Jerome’s 
version became the Bible of the church. 

The 4 book ever printed, about 1455, 


Se 


was this Latin Bible. It has undergone 
some revisions since. The last was pub- 
lished under the authority of Pope Clement 
in 1592. The word, Vulgate, is from the 
Latin vulgatus, published, or common. The 
Vulgate, then, is the Latin version of the 
commonly received Scriptures. 


John Wyckliffe. 


This English reformer was born in York« 


shire, England, in 1324. He took strong 


ground against the orders of mendicant 
friars, and declared against the abuses of 
the Church of Rome and many of its doc-_ 
trines. The circumstances of the time 
favored him somewhat, and he was able to 
escape in some degree the power of the 
Church. 

Wycliffe resolved that the people of Eng- 
land should have the Bible in their native 
tongue. Forbidden to preach at Oxford, 
he withdrew to his cure at Lutterworth, 
where he devoted himself to the translation 
of the Latin Bible into English. This work 
he completed about 1380. Copies were 
transcribed and circulated in manuscript 
form. The cost of a copy was what would 
be about $200 of our money. Many 
of those who were able obtained copies, 
and portions of the book were copied and 
circulated among the people. A large 
price would be paid for a few chapters, so 
eager were the people to obtain a portion 
of God’s Holy Word in their own language. 

Wycliffe died in 1384, and was buried 
at Lutterworth. His body was subse- 
quently exhumed and burnt to ashes by 
order of the Council of Constance. Many 
of his followers suffered martyrdom in the 
time of persecution which followed. The 
crime of ‘‘reading the Scriptures” con- 
demned the convicted to be burned at the 
stake. 

The following verse from Wycliffe’s Bible 
will show the English of his day : — 


“¢That we ben not now litile children 
mouynge as wawis, and be borun aboute 
with al wynd of techinge, in the weyward- 
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nesse of men, in sutil witt, to the disceyu- | VIII.) to entrap him and take him to Eng- 
ynge of errour.” land. But for a time all the plots against 
; : : him failed. During the last years of his 
EnghslTruited. Eibles- life he resided at Antwerp, translating the 
The readers of the English Bible owe} Old Testament and acting as chaplain for 
more to William Tyndale than to any other; English merchants there. He lived in an 
Be eee, 4 ee nS N | opens se on seo he es 
estament in Greek. ynaale had rea t last he was betrayed. is enemies, 
this with great delight, and had become with officers from Brussels, arrested him, 
penetrated with its spirit. }and threw him into a prison at Vilvorde, 
This book which was a source of life to | near Brussels. There he was retained two 
him, and which could be read by the learned | years, and then led out to the stake, 
only, he resolved should be in the hands of | strangled, and his body burned to ashes. 
BPE fis athorenis 0f Oe Pops, bole ae oe en i i! 
» he | of England’s eyes! 
exclaimed ‘‘ that if God spared him life, ere; Miles Coverdale issued an edition of the 
many years os oe cause a ee that | whole Bible in English, in 1535. He com- 
driveth a plough to know more of the| pleted what Tyndale had begun. 
Scriptures than the Pope did,” being fully! Matthew's Bible followed, issued in 1537. 
determined to translate the New Testament) Then came Cranmer’s Great Bible in 1539, 
in English for the benefit of the common and some years after the Genevan Bible. 
people. This was in a more convenient form than 
There was so much opposition to him that | its predecessors, and became the household 
he could not do this work in England. He| Bible of the English people. 
therefore became an exile from his native; In 1568 came the Bishops’ Bible. This 
country, suffering great privations, but no|was so called because a majority of the 
abatement in his purpose. In 1524, at/ fourteen persons engaged upon it were 
Hamburg, he published the Gospels of! bishops. This did not displace the Genevan 
Matthew and Mark, and the next year, at | version, but was more generally used in the 


cha 
Cologne, commenced the publication of the | churches. 


whole New Testament. But he was inter- | U 7 Z PRG a 
fered with, and obliged to take refuge at | Leute epee ee 


re ie | through his influence, efforts were made for 
Worms, where the publication was accom- | = s ; 
plished. an authorized version of the Bible. The 
arrangements for such a version were sub- 
sequently completed, and the work com- 
menced in 1604. The names of forty-seven 
persons, the most learned in the kingdom, 
appear upon the list of revisers. The work 
was portioned out, and performed with 
great care. The new revision* was pub- 
lished in 1611. It gradually displaced the 
other versions, and became THE BrsxueE for 
all Protestant English people. It is the 
Bible of our homes and of our churches 
to-day. 


Great efforts were made by the English 
authorities to keep the new work out of | 
England, but they were unsuccessful. Six | 
editions were issued, about 15,000 copies in 
all. Very many of these were obtained by 
the authorities and burnt; but many found | 
their way into the homes and hearts of the 
English people. 

Tyndale then commenced a translation | 
of the Old Testament. This work was not | 
completed. Only parts of the Old Testa- 
ment were published during his life. 

The opposers of Tyndale in England en-| The Douay Bible is an English transla- 
deavored to get him in their power. Mes-|tion of the Vulgate, and is the version 
sengers were sent by the king (Henry | accepted by the Roman Catholics. 
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Douay is a town in the northern part of 
France. Cardinal Allen founded here in 
1568 a Roman Catholic College for the 
education of English youth. On account 
of frequent disturbances, the college was in 
a fewwears removed to Rheims, and after- 
wards again brought back to Douay. It 
continued in existence till the French Rev- 
olution in 1793. 

At this college the Latin Bible was trans- 
lated into English. The New Testament 
was published at Rheims in 1582, and the 
Old 'festament at Douay in 1609 and 1610. 
The version is therefore known as the 
Rhemish or Douay. 

Parts of this translation are very good. 
But, as a whole, it is not the equal of the 
common version. It was made in the in- 
terest of the Roman Catholic church, and 
labors under the disadvantage of being a 
translation of a translation. The Roman 
Catholics, however, maintain that the Latin 
text is purer than the Greek. 


Several new versions of the Bible, or of 
parts of it, have been made by individuals 
during late years. The Baptists have a 
translation which they think is more true to 
the original than King James’s. The word 
‘‘ baptize” is changed to immerse, and 
several other changes are introduced. 

The Unitarian Association publishes 
Noyes’s Translation of the New Testament, 
of the Psalms, and the Book of Job, and of 
The Prophets; also, Folsom’s Translation 
of the Gospels. 

A body of men, representing the English 
Church and other bodies of Christians, is 
now at work in England revising the Eng- 
lish Bible. There has been so great an 
advance in Biblical knowledge, and so great 
a change in the meaning of many English 
words during the last two centuries, that 
the need of a new revision is generally 
acknowledged. 


At human wisdom is based upon the 
strength of a good heart, obedient to 


truth. Pestalozzi. 


See 
LESSON II. 


In commencing a lesson, get for a start- 
ing point something with which the scholars 
are familiar, and then proceed into the sub- 
ject only as they ean understand. 

From the younger scholars, formal an- 
swers to the first questions in this lesson 
are hardly to be expected; and, even if 
they are given, will not mean much. If 
a child says a lawgiver is one who tells the 
people the laws they must obey, it will not 
follow that he has any idea of the relation 
of a lawgiver to a nation. A teacher 
making the rules for her school will help 
them to conceive of a man making rules 
for a nation. They can understand that 
laws in this country are made by men 
chosen for that purpose, who are some- 
times called the law-makers. But it has 
often happened in history that one man 
has had the power and the wisdom to make 
all the laws for his countrymen. Something 
may be told about Solon, who was the law- 
giver of Greece. 

A general idea is all that need be aimed 
at now, as far as the topics introduced are 
concerned. Subsequent lessons will pre- 
sent the law-giver, the scribe, the prophet, 
the poet.* Older classes may dwell upon 
the distinction between poetry and prose ; 
but the younger will hardly see more than 
the difference in form. 

The Scripture reading with this lesson is 
Professor Noyes’s translation of the 121st 
Psalm. It should have been printed in 
poetical form. 

The poetry of the Hebrews is without 
rhyme. ‘The lines do not seem to be 
arranged in accordance with metrical rules. 
A complete idea seems to be expressed in 
one line; and then there is a repetition of 
that idea in the next line, either to empha- 
size or extend. The completeness of the 
thought in each line is quite marked. 


* In the first edition of the ‘‘ Lessons,” the 
printer’s substitution of priest for poet was over- 
looked. 


Io 
Strong feeling is expressed, and the lan- 
guage is figurative. 

The scholars will hardly understand the 
difference between the prose and poetry of 
the Bible, so that they can express it in 
words; but they can be made to feel that 
difference, and tell the one from the other. 

For instance, the first two chapters of 
Job are simple narrative in prose form. 
In the third chapter, with Job’s speech, the 
poetry commences. Try the scholars, and 
see if they will notice the change in style. 
Contrast a passage from Chronicles with a 
Psalm. The difference between history 
and prophecy they will all easily dis- 
tinguish. 

The divisions of the Bible, as far as its 
literature is concerned, had better be in- 
sisted upon. Whether the names of the 
books shall be learned or not, is a matter of 
judgment. Some classes might learn them, 
but it could not be expected of all the 
school. 


The Scripture Canon. 


Canon in Greek denotes a rule, or meas- 
ure. Certain books have been admitted 
into the Bible, and. some rejected, accord- 
ing to some rule, whatever that rule may 
be. So the books admitted have come to 
be called the Canon of Scripture. 

The canon of the Old Testament is not 
so difficult to be understood as that of the 
New. As far as we know, all Hebrew lit- 
erature existing four hundred years before 
the Christian era is included in the Old 
Testament. Other Hebrew books had ex- 
isted, and are alluded to in the Old Testa- 
ment; but during the period of Babylonian 
captivity they were doubtless lost. 

From the time of Malachi to the birth of 
Jesus, a period of about 450 years, there is 
but little known of Jewish history. There 
were certain writings in Greek which in 
part covered this period. It was a ques- 
tion, and always has been a question with 
some, whether these should be included in 
the canon. The Jews did not admit them, 
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the early Christians seem not to have ad- 
mitted them, and the Protestant Churches 
have not admitted them. The Roman 
Catholics, however, admit them. In the 
Vulgate and the Douay version, they are 
printed with the other books, and assigned 
the same authority. 

In some English Bibles these books are 
placed between the Old Testament and the 
New, where they historically belong, under 
the title of The Apocrypha. This word 
means ‘‘ hidden” or ‘‘ concealed,” and im- 
plies that the character of these books is 
not fully ascertained, and that they must be 
regarded as of doubtful authority. Some 
of them are very interesting, and contain 
passages of great beauty, manifesting the 
highest wisdom. 

The formation of the New Testament 
canon was amore difficult matter. During 
the first century, the different churches had, 
no doubt, in their possession copies of the 
Gospels, and of various letters written by 
the Apostles. With these they began to 
collect other writings which seemed to come 
to them with Apostolic authority. The 
literature in the possession of the various 
churches did not in all cases correspond. 
Questions arose in regard to the genuineness 
of certain writings, and differences of opin- 
ion were expressed. By degrees a New 
Testament canon came to be formed, but 
there was not entire agreement between the 
Eastern, Western, and African Churches, 
or among the Christian Fathers. The 
Council of Carthage (397) confirmed the 
canon as at present received. There has 
always been some doubt in regard to some 
of the books, especially in regard to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 


LESSON III. 


We know of no better way to begin with 
the subject of this lesson than with the 
scholars themselves as spirits. With them, 
with all human beings, it is spirit that in- 
fluences spirit. They can be made con- 
scious of this, and come to know thereby 
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how spirits can be influenced by the Spirit 
of God. 

This subject is of the utmost importance 
and should be treated with the greatest 
care. Of course, it can only be touched 
upon. Yet a teacher in a reverent and 
loving mood, conscious of God, may make 
some impression upon the hearts of her 
scholars, and lead their thoughts in the 
right direction. 

By questioning them in regard to the 
difference in their feelings when they have 
done wrong and when they have done right. 
a clew may be found to the way of making 
them see a little why it is that the good are 
more conscious of God in their souls, and 
more ready to receive his truth than the 
bad. 

The scholars will not be able to under- 
stand the ‘whole theory of inspiration, just 
how it is, and where it is. But they may 
be made to feel that many of these Bible 
words breathe the purest spirit, and make 
them think of God, and feel his presence, 
make them love every thing that is good, 
and draw back from everything that is 
wrong. 

Those who desire to read an able and a 
rational treatment of this subject of inspi- 
ration will find it in a tract by James Free- 
man Clarke, published by the Unitarian 
Association. If they have it not, let them 
send a postage-stamp and their address to 
42 Chauncy Street, Boston, and have it 
mailed to them. 


LESSON IV. 


Come at this matter of religion in a 
natural way. In common speech, what a 


man believes about God, and in reference | 


to his relation to God, and the duties that 
grow out of that relation, is his religion, 
as far as his intellect is concerned. But 
what he enjoys and lives of this ets! is 
the religion of his heart. 
Do not ask the scholars if they believe in 
God. Such a question implies doubt. They 


do believe. Ask rather what their idea is 
in regard to him, and their feeling. Talk 
of the notions of others. Let them see as 
far as the matters believed are concerned 
there are different kinds of religion. But 
there is only one kind of religion in the 
experience, — that which is love to God 
and man, and that love in activity con- 
trolling the life. 

Lead them to see in what sense the Bible 
is a Book of Religion. Not all that it con- 
tains would come under the head of religion, 
even taking the word in its widest accep- 
tation. But, as a whole, it contains a most 
wonderful recognition and revelation of 
God. Nearly all of its different writings 
agree in this recognition. Let the scholars 
read a page in Kings, and then a page in 
their common history, and see what a dif- 
ference they will notice. 

The Bible as containing what God has 
revealed of himself to men, what has been 
revealed in regard to human destiny and 
duty, may be studied as any other book is 
studied, to ascertain what it teaches, and 
with what authority. Then, of course, only 
the intellectual faculties are brought into 
play, and what is gained is held as so much 
knowledge. 

This study of the Bible in an outward 
way is quite necessary. There is much in 
its history and contents we can only get in 
that way. But the real study of the Bible 
strikes more deeply. Its greatest truths 
are not arranged along the scale of intel- 
lectual development, and so through that 
alone can never be reached. ‘They corre- 
spond to another part of our nature, and 
are grasped only through the development 
of that. 

Let this be kept in mind from the begin- 
ning. Spiritual truth corresponds to spirit- 
ual condition. Living the truth is the only 
way to realize a truth, because it is only 
through the living that the spiritual condi- 
tions are fulfilled. Hence it is that Jesus 
gives the blessing of God’s presence to the 
pure in heart, and a knowledge of his doc- 
trine to the doers of his will. 
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These considerations will lead teachers 
to feel how necessary it is, even in the 
beginning, to strive to induce that kind of 
study of the Bible which shall influence the 
life. 

St. Paul says, when rightly translated, 
that ‘‘all scripture, inspired of God, is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness ; 
that the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work.” ‘The ‘‘ God-breathed” word in the 
soul, the thorough furnishing for a right- 
eous life, is the end to be sought. 


REFERENCES. 


Smirx’s Dictionary of the Bible. Any 
good Encyclopedia. The Book and its 
Story. History of the English Bible. 
Higginson’s Spirit of the Bible. Professor 
Tholuck’s essay, in Theological Essays, 
published by the Unitarian Association. 
Orthodoxy : its Truths and Errors, — chap- 
ter on the Bible. The Bible and Popular 
Theology. Dr. Clarke’s tract on Inspi- 
ration. 


He (the interpreter of Scripture) hath 
need to live a clean life, and be full devout 
in prayers, and have not his wit occupied 
about worldly things, that the Holy Spirit, 
author of wisdom and knowledge and truth, 
dress him in his work, and suffer him not 
for to err. . . . By this manner, with good 
living and great travail, men may come to 
true and clear translating and true under- 
standing of Holy Writ, seem it never so 
hard at the beginning. God grant to us 
all grace to ken well and keep well Holy 
Writ, and suffer joyfully some pain for it at 
the last. 


Purvey. 


True is the daughter of time, and time 
is the mother of truth; and whatsoever is 
besieged of truth cannot long continue; 
and upon whose side truth doth stand, that 
ought not to be thought transitory, or that 


it will ever fall. Fox of Hereford. 
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Ir was wonderful to see with what joy 
this Book of God was received, not only 
among the learned sort and those that were 
noted for lovers of the Reformation, but 
generally all England over, among all the 
vulgar and common people; and with what 
greediness God’s Word was read, and what 
resort to places where the reading of it was. 
Everybody that could bought the book, or 
busily read it, or got others to read it to 
them if they could not themselves; and 
divers more elderly people learned to 
read on purpose. And even little boys 
flocked among the rest to hear portions of 


the Holy Scripture read. Strype. 


“«Thy word have I hid in mine heart, 
that I might* not sin against thee.” — 
Psalm exix. 11. 


O Gop! against thy holy law 
I fear my soul may sin; 

The world so oft my heart will draw, 
Its spirit enter in. 


I read upon the sacred page 
Thy burning words of love; 

Thy dear commands my soul engage, 
Light cheers me from above. 


But soon seductive pleasure calls, 
And worldly strifes arise; 

Or earth-born care my life enthralls, 
And clouds obscure the skies. 


My God, within my heart of hearts 
Thy word divine I'll hide; 

And, in the strength its life imparts, 
For ever will abide. 


THERE is no book like the Bible for ex- 
cellent learning, wisdom, and use. 
Sir Matthew Hale. 
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Lessons 1-4. 


LESSON I.—THE 


BIBLE: A BOOK. 


“So they read in the book in the law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading.’? —NEHEMIAH viii. 8. 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — Oh, how I love thy law! 
It is my meditation all the day. 

School.— How sweet are thy words unto 
my taste! Yea, sweeter than honey to my 
mouth. 

S.— Thy testimonies have I taken as an 
heritage for ever: for they are the rejoicing 
of my heart. 


Sch.— Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
and a light unto my path. 

S.— The law of thy mouth is better unto 
me than thousands of gold and silver. 

Sch. — I will never forget thy precepts. 

S.—I will'run the way of thy command- 
ments. 

Sch. — Thy word have I hid in mine heart, 


that I might not sin against thee. 


CLASS LESSON. 


Ouriine. , The Book: How written. How 
preserved. A collection of writings. Age. 
Versions. 


Questions. 

What is a book? 

What is the writer of a book called? 

Is the maker of a book always the author 
of what it contains? 

What books can you mention which are 
collections of the writings of different au- 
thors? 

Is the Bible such a book? 

What does the word BIBLE mean? 

[It comes from the Greek word didlos, meaning 
book. The book was first called The Scriplures, 
or the Holy Scriptures, meaning the sacred writ- 
ings. | 

In what does the real value of a book 
consist? 

Why should this one book be singled out, 
and called BIBLE, — that is, THE Book? 

W hat are its two great divisions ? 


What is the meaning of the word testament as 
generally used ? 

Does it have that meaning here ? 

[The Greek word translated testament had two 
meanings, — a will, and a covenant. The latter is 
the true meaning in this place. It would have 
been better to have written Old and New Cove- 
nants. Read the first part of Genesis xviii. Get 
the meaning of the word covenant. | 

Through whom were these covenants made? 

[One is sometimes called a covenant of law, 
the other a covenant of grace. Read John i. 17.] 


How many books or writings are con- 
tained in the Old Testament? 


Is it known in all cases who were the authors ? 
During what period of time were these books 
written ? 


[If Moses was the author of the first five books, 
they must have been written about 1500 years 
before Christ. The book of Malachi was written 
about 400 years before Christ. The other books, 
with perhaps one exception, were written between 
these two dates. ] 4 


In what language were they written ? 
[Here is the first verse of the Bible in Hebrew: — 


Lyon ny] Daw ny DIN 812 MwA 
On what were they written ? 


[They were written on skins prepared for the 
purpose, or on papyrus, a sort of paper made 
from the bark of a reed-like plant called the 
papyrus. The material was generally in long 
strips, and when written upon was rolled up. An 
ancient book was in the form of a roll. Opening 
a book was unrolling it. ] 


How many books are contained in the New 
Testament ? 
In what language were these written ? 


[Here is the first verse of St. John’s Gospel in 
Greek : — 


"Ev dpxn hv 6 Adyoc, Kai 6 Adyoo Hv mpd¢ Tov 
Pedy, cai Sede Hv 6 Adyoc.] 


When were they written? 


[During the first century of the Christian era. | 

Are any of the old manuscripts of either Testa- 
ment now in existence? 

[No. The oldest manuscript now in existence 
is in the Vatican at Rome. It dates back to the 
fifth century. In the British Museum, London, 
there is a manuscript nearly as old. ] 

How have the contents of the ancient manu- 
scripts been preserved ? 

[By copies. Of course mistakes were made in 
copying. But by comparing a large number of 
manuscripts, some of them very old, Biblical 
scholars have been able to ascertain pretty nearly 
what must have been the original. ] 
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When was the translation now in general use 
made, and under what circumstances ? 


Are the headings of the chapters and the 
running titles any part of the original Bible? 

Were the original manuscripts divided into 
chapters and verses? 

[The division into chapters began to be made 


about the thirteenth century; the division into 
verses about the middle of the sixteenth century. 


These divisions were made for convenience of ref- 
erence. They tend, however, in many instances 


| to obscure the sense. | 


Why are certain words printed in italics ? 

Does the more you learn about the Bible 
inerease your respect for it? 

[It is in its outward history the most wonderful 


of books. It will be found still more wonderful 
in what it contains. ] 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Celebrated manuscripts. 


The collating of manuscripts. Versions: Septuagint; Vulgate; Wyc- 


liffe’s; William Tyndale’s; King James's; Douay; New. 
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LESSON II.— THE BIBLE: ITS CONTENTS. 


“For whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our learning; that 
we, through patience and comfort of the Scriptures, might have hope.’’— ROMANS XY. 4, 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — I lift up mine eyes to the 
hills ; whence cometh my help? 

School. — My help cometh from the Lord, 
who made heaven and earth. 

S.—He will not suffer thy foot to stumble ; 
thy. guardian doth not slumber. 

Sch. — Behold, the guardian of Israel doth 
neither slumber nor sleep. 


S.— The Lord is thy guardian: the Lord 
is thy shade at thy right hand. 

Sch. — The sun shall not smite thee by day, 
nor the moon by night. 

S.— The Lord will preserve thee from all 
evil; He will preserve thy life. 

Sch.— The Lord will preserve thee, when 
thou goest out and when thou comest in, from 
this time forth for ever. 


CLASS LESSON. 


Ouvrtrye. The literature of the Old Tes- 
tament: The Mosaic Law, History, Prophecy, 
Poetry. The writings in the New: The Lite 
and Teachings of Jesus, the Work of the 
Apostles, Letters, Prophecy. 


Questions. 


What is a lawgiver? 

What is an historian? 

What is a prophet? 

What is a poet? 

The history of what nation is found in the 
Bible? 


Do you find there the laws by which the | 


nation was governed? 
' Are there people living now who are recog- 
nized as prophets? 
Were there such persons among the Jews? 
Read the tenth chapter of 1 Kings. Is it 
history or prophecy? 
Which would you call the eleventh chapter 
of Isaiah? 
What difference do you notice in the style 
of the two chapters? 
How do you tell poetry from prose? 
What parts of the Bible seem to you most 
like poetry ? 
What is the meaning of GOSPEL? 
What books of the New Testament are 
called Gospels? 


What do these books give a record of? 

Of what nation was Jesus? 

Was whai he taught for the Jews only, or 
for all peopie? 

What historical book follows ? 

What does that tell us? 

What name was applied by the Jews to 
the people of all other nations? 

Did the apostles preach to the Gentiles? 

Did they found churches among them? 

Name some of the cities where churches 
were founded, 

Did the apostles sometimes write letters to 
these churches? 

What books of the New Testament are 
such letters ? 

What is the last book in the Bible? 

Is it history or prophecy? 


How did the Jews classify the books of the Old 
Testament? 

[Their division was the Law, the Propbets, and 
the Writings. This division is recognized in 
Matt. xxii. 40, and in Luke xxiv. 44.] j 

What classification is now sometimes made? 

[The Pentateuch. Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

The Historical Books. Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 

and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chron- 
icles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. 

The Prophetical Books. Jonah, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Joel, Zephaniah, Jeremiah, 
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Habakkuk, Daniel, Ezekiel, Obadiah, Haggai, 
Zechariah, Malachi. 
posed to be in their order of time. Daniel was con- 
temporary with Ezekiel, but the Book of Daniel 
is supposed to have been written by some person 
long afterwards. 

The Poetical Books. Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and Lamenta- 
tions. ] 


15 


What does Pentateuch mean ? 


This arrangement is sup-|~ What classification of New Testament books? 


What does Apocrypha mean? 
If the apocryphal books are included in the 
Bible, where are they placed? 
hat period of Jewish history do they cover? 


Which books of the Bible do you regard 
as most precious? 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
The topics suggested above may be further considered; as, — The Poetry of the Bible. 


The Old Testament Canon. 


The New Testament Canon. 


The Value of the Apocrypha. 
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LESSON III._THE BIBLE: ITS INSPIRATION. 


“The spirit of the Lord spake by me, and his word was in my tongue.” —2 SAMUEL xxiii. 


Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent. — Have not I written unto 
thee excellent things in counsels and knowl- 
edge? 

School. — The words of the Lord are pure 
words, as silver tried in a furnace of earth, 
purified seven times. 

S.— All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness. 

Sch.—For the prophecy came not in old 


2. 


time by the will of man; but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. 

S.— Concerning thy testimonies, I have 
known of old that thou hast founded them 
for ever. 

Sch.—- Thy word is true from the begin- 
ning ; and every one of thy righteous judg- 
ments endureth for ever. 

S.—My doctrine shall drop as the rain, 
my speech shall distil as the dew. 

Sch. — Thy word is truth. 


CLASS LESSON. 


Ovritne. Spirit. Goda Spirit. Spiritual 
communication. The Bible a human pro- 
duction, but the record of the revelations God 
has made of himself to the souls of men. In 
what sense inspired. 


Questions. 


Have you ever thought much about spirit? 

Is your body YOU, or is the real YOUa 
spirit ? 

Do your eyes see, or do you see by means 
of your eyes? 

What sort of things do you see? 

Can you see spirit? 

What is God? [See John iv. 24.] 

Do you think any one ever saw God? 

Do you think any one ever heard him 
speak in words? 

Do not the writers of the Bible very often 
state that God said things ? 

What do they mean by such expressions? 


[To say a thing means literally to speak the 
words. But in common speech we often say that 
things are said which were not literally said, but 
made known in some other way. For instance, 
if your father should be absent from home, and 
should write you a letter, you would be quite 
likely to say, in-referring to that letter, “‘My 
Father said”’ so and so.] 


What did Jesus say of the pure in heart? 
[See Matthew v. 8.] 

Did he mean that they should see him 
with their eyes, or that God would be re- 
vealed to their souls? 

When the Bible gives us what God has 
revealed to men, what is it said to be? 


[Inspired. This word, when applied to the 
Bible, means that it contains. what in some way 
came from God. 

Many Christians believe that the Bible from 
beginning to end is inspired; that its very words 
were suggested by the Spirit of God, so that there 
can be no error in any of its statements. 

This, however, is not the Unitarian idea of the 
Bible. With Unitarians, and with many other 
Christians besides, the inspiration is not in its 
mere words, or in its record of events; but in that 
revelation of spiritual truth which could only have 
come from the Father of spirits. 

They therefore receive the Bible, not as abso- 
lutely correct in all its scientific allusions, history, 
and geography; but as the great Book of Life, an 
unfailing guide into that true experience of spirit- 
ual things, which is-tife eternal. ] 

In what respects is the Bible a human produc- 
tion ? 

In what respect is it divine? 

If the ancient writer was wrong in saying the 
earth was made in six days, does that affect the 
greet command, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
x0d with all thy heart” ? 
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If the census of the twelve tribes as given in 
Numbers is erroneous, does that affect the next 


great command, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself” ? 
Even if an error can be found in the gospel 
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records, will it make 

pel of Jesus Christ ? 
What s 

Bible? 


you believe less in the gos- 


hould be your feeling in regard to the 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 


Such Classes can take up this subj 
statement of the doctrine. 
against it, drawn from the statements o 
their known mistakes, from their differe 
nature of inspiration. Its limitations. 
contents. 


nt me 


ect more systematically. Plenary inspiration. A full 
To what extent insisted upon in the past. 


The argument 


f the sacred writers in regard to themselves, from 


thods of describing the same event. The real 


The Bible exalted by a more rational view of its 
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LESSON IV. — THE 


BIBLE: ITS STUDY. 


“Then opened he their understanding that they might understand the Scriptures.” — 


LUKE xxiv. 45. 
Scripture Readings. 


Superintendent.—Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way ? By taking heed there- 
to according to thy word. 

School. — For precept must be upon precept, 
precept upon precept, line upon line, line upon 
line, here a little, and there a little. 

S.—Therefore shall ye lay up these my 
words in your heart and in your soul, and 
bind them for a sign upon your hand, that 
they may be as frontlets between your eyes. 

Sch. — Therefore we ought to give the more 


CLASS 


Ovurrns. Book of Religion. Object, in 
its study: to know God; to know how to 
live; to be moved to live rightly. Some parts 
more helpful than others. _ Parts obscure now 
will reveal their truth as mind and heart grow. 


Questions. 

1. What do you mean by RELIGION? 

2. Is the Bible a book of religion? 

3. In what do the writings composing it 
‘seem to agree? 

4, Do you study it solely that you may 
know what it teaches? 

5. Should it not be your object, also, to be 
moved thereby to practise its precepts? 

6. Are all parts of it of equal value in 
helping you to know God? 

4%. Do all parts of it alike influence you to 
live a good life? 

8. Read the 5th chapter of Genesis, and 
the 5thof Matthew. Which makes you think 
the more of what you ought to BE and DO? 

9. What kind of verses is it best to com- 
mit to memory at first? 

10. Which would be better, to be able to 
repeat the whole Bible and pay no heed to 


earnest heed to the things which we have 
heard, lest at any time we should let them 
slip. 

S.— This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night. 

Sch. — Mine eyes prevent the night watches, 
that I might meditate in thy word. 

S.—But be ye doers of the word and not 
hearers only, deceiving yourselves. 

Sch. — My soul hath kept thy testimonies, 
and I love them exceedingly. 


LESSON. 


its teachings, or so to know the 12th verse 
of Matthew vii. as to make it the rule of 
your life? 

11. What two things then must always be © 
kept in mind in studying the Bible? 


12. Ought you to think that those parts of the 
Bible you do not now understand are unworthy 
of study ? 

13. Can you recall to mind any verse you did 
not understand once, that you know the meaning 
of now? 

14. Do you not think the more your minds and 
hearts grow, the more you can understand and 
enjoy the Bible? 

15. At what age do 
off studying the Bible 

16. Have you ever seen a person who thought 
he had fully mastered its meaning ? 

17. What persons love the Bible the most? 

18. Do different bodies of Christians differ in 
regard to what the Bible teaches ? 

19. Are these differences of opinion in regard 
to the two great commandments of the law, or in 
regard to other things? [Matthew xxii. 36-40. 

20. Is it better in studying the Bible to take 
the opinions of others, or to try to come at the 
meaning for yourselves ? 

21. What declaration of Jesus. must always be 
kept in mind? [John vii. 17.] 


yon think it best to leave 


TOPICS FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
The authority of the Scriptures the authority of the truth. The study of them an earnest. 


search for the truth. 


Cambridge: Press of 


Spiritual truth only spiritually revealed and spiritually apprehended. | 


John Wilson and Son. 


